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E fears, the bewilderment, and the apprehensions that 

are gripping the modern mind tighter and tighter in our 
day and generation were forcefully described eleven months 
ago by a statesman of much practical experience. In an 
address in London on Monday, October 8, 1934, Mr. David 
Lloyd George, war-time Premier of England, told his audi- 
ence that when mankind strays as it does in certain periods 
of history: 


into the morass of self-indulgence, materialism oy false ‘emotionalism, 
it is the great preachers alone. that can make an appeal that -will bring 
them. back. 

When the chariot of humanity gets stuck, as it has done now, nothing 
will lift it out except great preaching that goes straight to the mind 
and heart. . . . It is time that the Christian Churches should act to- 
gether and act promptly in the name of God and humanity. If the 
churches fail, I do not know what is going to happen... . 

There is nothing in this case that will save the world but what was 
once called “the foolishness of preaching.” 


These plain words constitute a confession of error from 
one who should know whereof he speaks and register a plea, 
late though it be, for a savior whose salvation shall not de- 
rive from economic ingenuity or compulsory legislation. “Like 
Simon Peter, the lords of human destiny attempted to walk 
the turbulent waves of human vicissitudes only to’ feel the 
unsubstantial foundations of their confidence slipping away 
beneath their feet. 

“Help them Lord or we perish” is the prayer that men 
of good will are directing towards Geneva these days as the 
League of Nations assembles in a last desperate effort to 
avert. what might easily prove to be the end of peace in 
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Europe. The captains and the kings are arming again and 
the fleets are drawing up in battle order.. It has become a 
commonplace to assert that such insanity with its threat of 
spreading beyond control, will spell the end of civilization 
in another ghastly war and usher in universal chaos and the 
ethics of the jungle. 

Meanwhile, as this international menace lowers darker 
and darker on the horizon of world affairs, every nation in 
the world, including our own, is making heroic effort at home 
to achieve recovery from the most perilous domestic scourge 
that has yet afflicted the human race. 

What has religion to say in this moment of widespread 
consternation and increasing demoralzation? Let us be 
realists and begin at home. Fear has not been conquered; 
social justce has not been assured; confidence has not been 
restored; and in the judgment of many thoughtful men the 
last state of our hope is as bad as the first. It is futile and 
puerile for Democrats to blame our griefs on Republicans, 
or for Republicans to taunt Democrats with failure to 
achieve the Messianic visions indulged in so freely by party 
spokesmen. They have both worshipped the same false 
gods of material prosperity. They were both betrayed by 
what they both adored. They have both crooked the facile 
hinges of their knees in service to the same Mammon of 
iniquity, whether as elected Levites during their appointed 
term within the sanctuary of government, or as repudi- 
ated prophets outside the temple gates, rending their gar- 
ments beside the wailing wall. They both contributed 
equally and impartially to merit and to hasten the economic 
and social chastisement that is upon us. 

It ill behooves either party to stand with the Pharisee, 
apart from the Publican, and smugly thank God that they 
are not like other men. They both, in the heydey of their 
prosperity, cultivated the modern mind and adopted the 
modern pose,—which means skepticism, fashionable cynicism 
and Machiavellian statecraft. They both typified the spirit 
of a crass and godless age. They both perpetuated the ra- 
tionalism of the Renaissance with its worship of external 
‘form, of creature comforts, conveniences, luxury, and sensu- 
ous beauty. They both cultivated the spirit of things and 
minimized things of the spirit. They both enlarged and 
deepened the meaning of the industrial revolution until the 
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age made mere production of material goods and commodi- 
ties the very norm and criterion of a nation’s stature, to’ the 
detriment of its moral, its spiritual, and its cultural gran- 
deur. They both worshiped headlong speed, careless of di- 
rection. They both chanted the litany of an egotism that 
was fascinated by its own image and vain of its external 
achievements. “Only inform, enlighten, sharpen, widen and 
liberate the human intellect,” they assured the world, “and 
then the intellect will become automatically the best instru- 
ment of progress.” 

It was a fatal delusion! It was a time-worn snare! It 
was treason against the order of nature and the unity of the 
mind. History, as well as revelation, abundantly proves that 
character is immeasurably more important than information. 
Knowledge uncontrolled by conscience often becomes an 
arsenal of two-edged swords, a positive menace to society 
and the State. Nero was a dilettante in the classics; Robes- 
pierre bathed. France in blood while descanting volumin- 
ously on natural virtue. And was there a more cultivated or 
accomplished man in all his time than Aaron Burr, who was 
accused of plotting to destroy the young republic of the 
United States? ‘ 

Every material advance in science, every new invention, 
every refinement of luxury, or wider diffusion of art, unless 
it be accompanied by a strengthening of man’s moral nature 
does but arm the human brute with new instrumentalities of 
ferocity and open up additional vistas for the satisfaction of 
his lust and greed. Not ignorance but malice is the supreme 
enemy of truth. It is only in his soul, with its trinity of | 
spiritual faculties,—memory, intellect, and will,—that man’s 
preéminence resides. By that alone is he the image of his 
Maker, and when he deliberately abdicates that sole su- 
periority, he descends with dizzying rapidity to the level of 
those beasts whose gaze is downward, and whose habitual 
occupation is sniffling around gutters and grubbing in the 
mud. 

Small wonder, then, if the prevalence of perverted ideals 
in this country gave rise to vicious conduct on the part of 
criminal intellects and wills uninfluenced by the steadying 
principles of supernatural faith? 


Religion, blushing, veils her sacred fires 
And unawares morality expires, 
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Where the rights of God are ignored do you expect the 
rights of man to be respected? If divine authority be denied, 
it.is a gross affront to reason for rulers to expatiate on the 
need of human authority whether in national or international 
conduct, and wax indignant at its violation. Without the 
higher. motive, the lesser control will’ degenerate either into 
an exercise of brute force or a gamble of wits between the 
embittered criminal-and the law, which he contemns as an 
arrogant exercise of ‘unjustifiable tyranny. ‘The purely so- 
cial argument;—which derives authority from expediency and 
postulates obedience on the need of some sort of stable 
order in the herd,—will. fall on deaf ears so long as less 
favored classes and less favored nations can point to the 
glaring inequalites in wealth, possessions, territory, material 
happiness and luxury that have characterized one small class 
of society during the period of industrial exploitation. 

The unholy lust for gold and what it can command has 
brought such sin and sorrow into this: world. as only the 
concupiscence of the flesh can match. The public greed of 
licensed money-changers, of. unscrupulous bankers and le- 
gally incorporated buccaneers has provided; alas! evil ex- 
ample for the criminal whose methods lacked only legality 
and the comfort of a respectable name. The former plun- 
dered through legal loop-holes, the latter at the point of a 
sawed-off shot-gun. Both had the same objective,—other 
people’s money,—though they stalked their prey by different 
paths. When greed in high places operated through bucket- 
shops, fraudulent investment trusts, price pegging, rigging 
the market, closed pools, short selling and the dumping 
of worthless securities on unsuspecting clients, crime in low 
places retaliated with racketeering, assassination, kidnapping, 
extortion, bootlegging, corruption of public officials, suborn- 
ing of juries and by mobilizing a flock of unscruplous crimi- 
nal lawyers skilled in paralyzing the nerves of judges, wit- 
nesses and prosecutors, I do not palliate the guilt of the 
underworld. I am-but analyzing the genesis of much of the 
crime ‘that has shocked the community these latter years. 
Criminals were created by the examples and opportunities 
flaunted in their very faces. They determined to have their 
share in the prevailing orgy of extravagance. 

And what an appalling indictment of our civilization did 
they contrive! Every year twelve thousand people are mur- 
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dered, three thousand kidnapped, one hundred thousand 
assaulted and fifty thousand robbed in the United States— 
with the number steadily increasing every year. The an- 
nual murder rate since 1890 has increased three hundred and 
fifty per cent. Annually forty thousand homes are burned, 
the loss due to incendiary fires amounting to more than one 
hundred million dollars. annually,—and the number of bur- 
glaries and incendiary fires is increasing every year. The 
illicit traffic in narcotics has cost the American people more 
than two billion dollars a year,—five times what it cost to 
build the Panama Canal. And this bill, it is asserted, is in- 
creasing every year. It has been estimated that the total 
expenditure for the prevention and punishment of crime, the 
maintenance of jails and penal institutions and in the loss of 
property by fraud, or destruction by arson, reaches the in- 
credible sum of thirteen billion dollars per annum. In ad- 
dition it is asserted that organized racketeering, with its ad- 
junct of corrupt politicians and unscrupulous lawyers is 
costing the American public twelve to eighteen billion dollars 
a year. This staggering levy on the people is collected by 
an army of 400,000 malefactors who make their living mostly 
through crime. ; 

Nearly 5,000,000 sets of criminal fingerprints are. on 
file in the Identification Unit of the Division of Investiga- 
tion in the Department of Justice. Ten thousand of them 
are earmarked as desperate characters who cannot be cap- 
tured except by armed men. This national underworld has 
elevated the United States of America to the humiliating 
eminence it now occupies in the criminal annals of the civi- 
lized world. Against that army of potential murderers all 
the law enforcement and crime preventing agencies of the 
country are now arrayed. On them all, municipal, State 
and national, we pray God’s blessing and protection, par- 
ticularly on that small but determined body of. courageous 
men,. that mobile battalion of regulars, comprising the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation in Washington who have 
done so much in recent years to restore our self-respect and 
protect the citizens of the land in their homes and in the 
exercise of their rights and liberties. 

But the legislative and punitive powers of the State cai- 
not hope unaided to extirpate crime any more than statutes 
enacted by Congress can insure social justice or the League of 
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Nations create’ universal peace. Social betterment grows 
upwards and outwards—from the roots of character and 
moral persuasion. It cannot be imposed from the head 
downwards. It is ‘an organic growth not a penalty. 

Character’ is the keystone of the arch which sound reli- 
gion aspires to erect in the souls of her sons, as, her best 
contribution to human betterment. And like the apex of the 
arch, character must be hewn from living rock, from the 
secret inaccessible recesses where dwell your spiritual ideals 
and your intellectual aspirations. As a man thinks, so will 
he act; from repeated acts habits arise, and the accumula- 
tion of habits and tendencies determines character, de- 
termines that totality of personal qualities operating silently 
and constantly on the will, holding a man faithful. to his 
convictions, to his principles, and his obligations towards 
God, his fellowman and himself. Instruction, Information, 
Knowledge, Wisdom, Character. But the greatest of all is 
Character whereon rest the pillars of the world. 

The Catholic Church has learned its best sociology and 
its most practical psychology under a sacred and inviolable 
seal. Its conclusions are fortified by nineteen centuries of 
anonymous penitents breathing the secret experiences to _ 
hidden counselors sworn to secrecy. Her apparent intransi- 
gence in the face of changed externalities derives from the 
testimony of many a disillusioned derelict and from the 
expiring gasps of broken men who feel no further need 
for reticence or for maintenance of a deceptive front. The 
Church knows, consequently, where headlong worship of 
brute matter leads, what Cesars a chauvinistic worship of 
the State will breed, and where reckless rushing passion 
ends. I maintain Religion, not Science, nor Government nor 
Economics has had the longest clinical experience in the 
laboratory of human conduct. The pity of it is that pride 
disdained to accept her findings until the rod of a self- 
provoked chastisement descended on the entire world. 

To return mankind to acceptance of these unchanging 
verities is the challenge to religion in a changing world. The 
challenge is not for religion to lower its standard or change 
-its course but to dare to hold them both unchanged. Such a 
Church will be hated. But it cannot do otherwise if it would 
save its own soul and the soul of humanity. In a word, the 
challenge to religion arises from religion’s own attitude to a 
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world in travail. If religion falters or pleads expediency, 
both are lost.’ She must dare to repeat and keep repeating 
the peremptory command of Remy, Archbishop of: Rheims, 
to Clovis, King of the Franks in 496, when that powerful 
chieftain renounced his idols and accepted the Cross: “Bend 
the neck, proud Sicambrian. Adore what thou hast burned; 
burn what thou hast adored!” 


The Ste. Genevieve Bicentennial 
Most Rev. J. H. ScHLARMAN, D.D. 


BIsHOP OF PEORIA 


Address delivered at the celebration of the two-hundredth anniversary 
of the establishment of the Church and the founding of 
the Village of Ste. Genevieve, Missouri, on 
Monday, August 19, 1935. 


FEW days ago I read a very interesting old book. 

Most of the priests, of course, read it years ago. To 
be truthful, I had read only parts of if. This old book 
(written nearly 1900 years ago) is called the Acts of the 
Apostles. It was startling to me to note how much like our 
own days and men were the times and people described in 
this old book. 

Paul preached in a large third floor room at Troas, and 
there were a great number of smoky lamps in the room, and 
Paul preached very long. The room was stuffy, and the 
people sat about in every conceivable position, and Paul 
continued to preach. Some of them sat in the open windows 
with their knees up under their chins. One of these, a 
young man, having fallen asleep (which good people some- 
times do during sermons to this day), fell from the third 
story window and was killed. Paul raised the dead young 
man to life. That is one thing we who preach in 1935 
cannot do. ; 

PAUL AND Mark 


The canonical relations between pastor and curate and 
the human sides of the lives of holy men were much as they 
are today, after the publication of the New Code in 1918. 
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Paul and Barnabas and Mark preached missions to non- 
Catholics in Pamphylia and established the Church there. 
Evidently, something happened which displeased Mark, and 
he left the other two. Shortly after that Paul decided that 
he and Barnabas should visit all the cities where they had 
established the Church to see how they were getting along. 
Now, Barnabas wanted Mark to go with them. Paul said: 
“No.”. The result was that two mission bands were formed: 
Paul and Silas‘in one; and Barnabas and Mark in another, 
and thus the little misunderstanding doubled their effective- 
ness. It only proves that certain pastors and certain curates 
and certain members of mission bands do not fit together, 
but, like Paul and Silas, and Barnabas and Mark, they are 
all good men doing God’s work. 


CuHariIty Prostems Not NEw 


Some. of.us may think that matters of relief.and charity 
workers and all the headaches resulting from relief problems 
are as recent as.the presidencies of Hoover and Roosevelt. 
They are not. In Jerusalem the Greeks complained against 
the Hebrews. No doubt, both groups drove a sharp bar- 
gain. The result was that the infant Church created its first 
Charities and. Relief set-up.. The Apostles chose seven 
young laymen, made them charity workers and ordained 
them deacons. Stephen was in charge; and he was later 
stoned to death. But the first Christians became charity- 
conscious, for we-read that a few years later, when a famine 
broke out in: Judea, the first Christians from all over, as far 
as Antioch, every man, according to his abilty, sent relief 
to the famine-stricken area. 


OPPOSITION FrRoM WITHIN AND WITHOUT 


We also read in the Acts of the Apostles that not all op- 
position to their work came from without from what we call 
the bad and irreligious crowd. No, to quote, “religious and 
honorable women and the chief men of the city” did the 
gossiping, and Paul and Barnabas had to leave Antioch. 

’ The officers and the ministers of the temple commanded 
the Apostles not to preach in the name of Christ. That 
same restriction of liberty is today proclaimed by the Anti- 
Christ powers in Germany, Mexico and Russia. But Peter 
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laid down the correct theological principle and coined the 
reply to all such anti-religious laws. That answer will be 
given till the last Herod, or Stalin, or Hitler is eaten by 
worms “We ought to obey God rather than men.” 


_ PERSECUTION Drives MISSIONARIES TO FOREIGN LANDS 


In the Providence of God, the storms of persecution 
blow the seed of the Gospel over the whole world and scatter 
the missionaries to the farthest limits of the earth. The Acts 
of the Apostles tell_us that “they who had been dispersed 
by the persecutions that arose on occason of Stephen, went 
about as far as Phenice and Cyprus and Antioch” preaching 
Christ (XI, 19). 

The religion of Christ ceased to be the religion of a 
small group, a provincial or national religion, when the great 
St. Paul, the greatest missionary of all times, made his three 
journeys to. the utmost confines of the then known world. 


THE CONTINUATION OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


James was put fo the sword in Jerusalem; the blood of 
Peter and Paul ‘reddened the soil of imperial Rome; every 
other apostle but John shed his blood for Christ in some 
strange land. Emperors and potentates and rulers of pagan 
nations and tribes commanded them to be silent and speak 
no more of Christ, but Peter’s reply was given a million 
times over: “We ought to obey God rather than men.” 

And as Christ gave the command to preach to all na- 
tions, so every successor of Peter has sent out missionaries 
charged with the same command. 

St. Augustine christianized England; St. Patrick con- 
verted Ireland; St. Boniface shed his blood for the conver- 
sion of the Germanic races; St. Remigius baptized Clovis, 
King of the Franks; SS. Cyril and Methodius converted the 
Slavs, etc. And thus the Acts of the Apostles go on spinning 
out their history to our own day. The Catholic Church is a 
world-Church. 

The Church as painted in the Acts of the Apostles is a 
Church in action. The Church is that today. Our great 
Pope of the Missions, Pius XI, sees the Church as a world 
within a world that must become co-extensive with it. 
Every Catholic is a part, a member of that living organism. 
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ACTS OF THE APOSTLES TODAY 


Nineteen centuries separate us from the day on which the 
apostles were stripped naked in Jerusalem and scourged, but 
. at this very moment, Father Estaban, a Spanish Jesuit, is in 
the hands of bandits in China. He, too, was stripped naked 
and scourged time after time. Perhaps we were taking an 
auto ride when that happened. And while we were doing 
that, not giving any thought to the Acts of the Apostles of 
our own day, a young Chinese Catholic was making his way 
in disguse to the bandit camp, and when he had dodged the 
sentries and reached Father Estaban’s hut, he knelt down, 
’ opened his coat, and showed him a pyx containing the 
Blessed Sacrament. And for the first time in two years the 
priest-prisoner was able to receive the Body of Christ for 
whom he suffered so much. And that is not an isolated case. 
Father Bazin is out of all contact with civilization for 
four years, living in a miserable hut among his Eskimos. 
And why do these men of God take on such privations and 
hardships and sufferings? Because Christ gave the com- 
mand: “Go and teach all nations.” Because they are “perse- 
vering in the doctrine of the apostles, and in the communica- 
tion of the breaking of bread, and in prayers” (II, 42). 

The Catholics the world over are members of the Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ. The eye looks to the injured foot, and 
the hand soothes the injured member. And while Peter was 
kept in prison prayer was made without ceasing by the 
Church unto God for him (XII. 5). That is our duty today. 





DESIRE OF RULERS TO SPREAD THE GOSPEL 


On an occasion like this it is good to reaffirm the histori- 
cal fact that the Catholic rulers of Christian nations and their 
people were sincerely interested in seeing the Acts of the 
Apostles extended to the New World immediately after its 
discovery by Columbus. 

There were three foci of colonization: St. Augustine 


(1565), Jamestown (1607), and Quebec (1608). Two 
were Catholic; one was not. 





DEDICATION OF THis Day 
’ We might dedicate this 200th Anniversary of the found- 
ing of Ste. Genevieve and of the establishment of an outpost 
of the Acts of the Apostles on the banks of the Mississippi 
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to the galaxy of brave men, daring soldiers, and heroic mis- 
sionaries, who made light of their lives, bore fatigues and pri- 
vations, and even faced death. Their memories still linger 
around the ruins of the old French strongholds and villages, 
scattered along the highways of those days, the rivers and 
lakes—and about Ste. Genevieve. 

It is probable that the first Mass in Canada was offered 
by a Chaplain of Jacques Cartier’s expedition in 1534 or 
1535. Other missionaries quickly followed: the Franciscans, 
the Jesuits and that noble laywoman and worker of charity, 
Jeanne Mance. 

May 17, 1673, Lule Joliet and Father Marquette be- 
gan their historic voyage down the Mississippi, in the course 
of which they passed Ste. Genevieve. Some time in Febru- 
try, 1682, La Salle’s expedition passed the site of your 
village. D’Iberville found the mouth of the Mississippi, Fort 
de Chartres was built, and the Jesuits had transplanted their 
mission from Peoria to the banks of the Kaskaskia, by way 
of the River des Péres settlement, now St. Louis. 

The Acts of the Apostles were duplicated along that long 
line of French colonization from Quebec to New Orleans. 
A little more than 200 years ago St. Joachim, later and now, 
Ste. Genevieve, was established. 


FATHERS MEURIN AND GIBAULT 


An incident recorded in the Acts of the Apostles was re- 
peated. The enemies of the Church stirred up “religious and 
honorable women and the chief men,” and they drove out 
the Jesuits, even as Paul and Barnabas had been cast out. 
Dear old Father Meurin remained. But, Rocheblave, the 
then Spanish commandant of Ste. Genevieve, threatened to 
arrest him. An “habitant’’ of Ste. Genevieve ‘warned Father 
Meurin of the impending danger and on a dark October 
night, 1767, he rowed the holy man across the Mississippi to 
Kaskaskia, where the British Protestants received him kindly 
and well. God bless them for it. And this, too, is not new in 
the Acts of the Apostles. 

Then there is the picturesque frontier and pioneer mis- 
sionary, pastor Gibault, whose journeys nearly duplicated 
those of St. Paul, without the latter’s polish and without 
Paul’s readiness to be a martyr. He was an interesting 
figure just the same. 
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Harp TAsk oF MISSIONARY 


France of the early Colonial days was sincere in her en- 
deavor to carry the teachings of the Gospel of Christ to the 
new world. The missionary walked by the side of the ex- 
plorer; he encouraged: the ‘“‘colon”—the settler~—in his’ heart- 
breaking undertaking; he shared the migratory life of the 
Indian, ate his food, and slept in his filthy cabin, All that 
because Christ had given the command: “Teach all nations.” 
His was the battle of the spirit against materialism, of civili- 
zation against barbarianism. The de Brébeufs, the Jogues, 
the Lalemants and Meurins and many others were mission- 
aries of the measure of St. Paul. The memories of those 
heroic men of God and the Vallées linger about Ste. Gene- 
vieve and hundreds of other places between New Faas 
and Quebec. 


FRENCH IMPRESS 


Two or three centuries really count for little in the life of 
a people as regards its development, but the French have left 
an indelible impress in -the valleys of the St. Lawrence, 
Mississippi, Illinois, Wabash, and in the basin of the Great 
Lakes. The adventurous explorer, the brave soldier and 
the heroic missionaries are gone. But there have remained 
a culture and a delicate urbanity and the Faith which dis- 
tinctly indicate their origin. 

From Bishop Laval, the first Bishop of New France and 
of this part of our country, in 1659, to the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop Glennon is a span of 276 years. Yet, it is interesting 
to note the deliberate, calm and even temper of both and the 
similarity of their work. The tradition is decidedly the con- 
tinuation of the Acts of the Apostles. Education: primary, 
secondary, technical; seminary: major and preparatory, and 
a Catholic University in charge of the Jesuits who first 
evangelized these parts of America. An interest in rural 
problems has been added under the direction of Bishop 
Winkelman, even as Laval in his day established an agri- 
cultural school at St. Joachim, near Ste. Anne de Beaupre. 

A school for Indian children was established at Quebec 
as early as 1616, and the Ursulines opened a school in 
1639. So, too, did Sisters open'a school in old Kaskaskia. 
Christian Brothers, Madams of the Sacred Heart, Loretto 
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Sisters and St. Joseph Sisters instructed the children at Ste. 
Genevieve. 


Priest CHANNEL OF DIVINE LIFE 


It would serve no purpose to enumerate all the faithful 
priests who labored in this parish. “From the first priest who 
ministered here to Meurin and Dahmen and Father Weiss 
and Dean Van Tourenhout, they realized they were the 
channels through which grace and Divine Life flowed from 
the Altar into every home and into every soul of the parish. 
That is why you esteem and love them. “They pray with 
saints yet press the sinner’s hand.” 

As Father Van Tourenhout looks back on his long and 
fruitful ministration of Divine Life here, and as his romantic 
soul dreams the romance of the pioneers, of the saintly Felix 
Andreis, Bishops Dubourg and Rosati, St. Cyr, Father Zieg- 
ler, Nerinckx and others—memories that still linger about 
here, he can say that he and the good men before him have 
been “persevering in the doctrine of the Apostles, and in the 
communication of bread, and in prayers.” That “they have 
not sought any man’s silver, or gold, or apparel for them- 
selves.” 


A Long Island Centennial 


Witt F. Crarke, S.J. 


A sermon delivered on August 17th at the centenary celebration of 
the establishing of the first Catholic Church in Smithtown, 
Long Island. Text taken from the Brooklyn Tablet. 


OUR devoted pastor has kindly invited me to come back 

to the hills where I spent my young days that I might 
be with you and speak to you on this memorable occasion 
when you are commemorating the 100th anniversary of the 
first Catholic church in Smithtown. I suppose he thought 
I was old enough to know something about the old church, 
which probably most of you have never seen. Well, I am 
now in the eightieth year and. I saw the old church some 
seventy-two or seventy-three years ago—that is as far back 
as I can go in memory—and it seemed old to me then, old 
enough then to celebrate a jubilee.’ But even though so far 
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away in the past, the memories of it are still very vivid, it 
meant so much to me in my young life, and in the lives 
of those who first took me there to assist at Mass, for it was 
there I received my first Holy Communion, and Confirma- 
tion, and it was there that I served Mass for five years. But 
I can go farther back than my own young life and experi- 
ence, for I knew some of those who built the church and often 
heard them talk of its earliest days. 

A hundred years seem a long stretch of time in the life 
of a poor mortal, which does not commonly stretch much 
beyond four score; but what are a hundred years in the life 
and existence of the old church which can commemorate 
the anniversary of the first church of St. Clement in Rome; 
of St. Ambrose in Milan; Montmarte in Paris, of the landing 
of St. Augustine in Kent. 

Nay, even in the new world, to say nothing of Mexico 
or Central America, three hundred years ago there was a 
little log-cabin church on the banks of the St. Lawrence in 
Quebec; a year ago we celebrated the 300th anniversary of 
the first little church on the banks of the St. Mary’s River 
in Maryland, and two years ago we celebrated the 200th 
anniversary of St. Joseph’s Church in Philadelphia. Even 
the Lutherans have celebrated the 200th anniversary of their 
existence in Flushing, and the Episcopalians two hundred 
years of their activity in Huntington. And in your own 
village here, a short distance down across the road, the 
Presbyterian church stood prominently before a Catholic 
church was thought of. 


Wuy Our Procress Was SLow 


Why are we Catholics so late with our centenary in 
Brooklyn and the whole of Long Island for St. James, the 
first church in Brooklyn, had its first centenary only twelve 
years ago? Why is the great Empire State with its great 
cities of New York and Brooklyn so late in commemorating 
the first centenary of Catholic activity? Is it because there 
were no Catholics and no Catholic missionaries here till a 
century ago? Three centuries ago the Jesuits, Father Simon 
Le Moyne, Father Francis Bressani, and the saint and mar- 
tyr, Isaac Jogues, were in New York. Two hundred and 
fifty years ago, seventy years before Columbia College, then 
King’s College, was heard of, the Jesuits, Fathers Harvey, 
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Harrison and Gage had a Latin’school near Bowling Green, 
till after four years of labor they were driven out and hunted 
like wolves. Why then is our centenary so late in coming? 
It is a long story, my brethren, too long for me to recount 
here in the intense heat of the day. I will recall just one 
historical fact, I will quote one law, enacted and promul- 
gated here, the ‘most infamous law in the legislative history 
of New York, and this one law will give you the most satis- 
factory explanation of why we are so late in celebrating the 
first centenary of our church here. This centenary, late 
though it may be, may speak victories as great as the earlier 
ones of Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

To say nothing of the treatment’ which Catholics re- 
ceived when the Dutch Reformed Church was in power in 
New York, I come to the infamous law against Catholics, 
which was the law of the province of New York for nearly a 
century. With the laudable example before them of the 
Catholic Governor Dongan, who with his council and dele- 
gates had granted the Statute of Liberties and freedom of 
worship to all Christians, another Governor and his council 
on August 9, 1700, passed this law, which was the law of 
the land till after the American Revolution. 


AN .ANTI-CATHOLIC Law 


“Be it enacted by His Excellency, the Governor (Earl of 
Bellomont), Council and Representatives, convened in Gen- 
eral Assembly, that every Jesuit, seminary priest, missioner, 
or other spiritual or ecclesiastical person with any power or 
jurisdiction from the Pope or See of Rome, now residing in 
the privince, shall depart before November Ist, and any 
priest, Jesuit or missionary,’ who shall: appear preaching, 
teaching, saying popish prayers or saying Mass, or using any 
of the Romish rites or ceremonies of worship in this province, 
shall be counted an incendiary, and a disturber of the public 
peace, and shall be adjudged to suffer perpetual imprison- 
ment. And for every person who shall receive, harbor, con- 
ceal, aid, succor, or relieve any Jesuit or seminary priest 
shall be fined £200; and it shall be lawful for any justice of 
the peace to arrest anyone suspected of being a Jesuit or 
priest and any one may apprehend such without a warrant.” 

And this infamous law did the work for which it was 
enacted; for in 1774 Rev. Robert Jenny writing to the So- 
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ciety for the Propagation of Religion in Foreign Parts, could 
say there is not a trace of Popery in New York. And the 
Rev. John Carroll, then Prefect Apostolic, who was well in- 
formed as to the condition of Catholicity in the country, 
writing to Cardinal Antonelli in 1790 reported that in Mary- 
land there were 15,000 Catholics; in Pennsylvania, 7000, 
and in New York from Sag Harbor to Rochester 1,500. In 
spite of this, and soon after this came the remarkable victory 
in the spread of our faith of which we have a proof here 
‘today. 

I shall never forget the thrill as well as the inspiration 
which I received, as a young man, when the reality and the 
greatness of the rapid spread of our faith here first came 
home to me. In May, 1875, when I was a student at St. 
Francis Xavier’s College in New York a great ceremony took 
place in old St. Patrick’s Cathedral on Mott Street. Arch- 
bishop McCloskey was clothed in the robes of a Cardinal and 
received the Cardinal’s hat. The following year I was a 
novice in the novitiate at West Park on the Hudson, and our 
novice master, Father Daubresse, who had been the Cardi- 
nal’s confessor years before, invited the newly-made Cardi- 
nal to the novitiate to see his novices. He came, and during 
his short stay with us, he gave us a short talk in which he 
said one thing that came as an astounding revelation to me. 
He told us, that when he was a boy twelves years old, there 
was not a Catholic church in Brooklyn. I was then a young 
man, twenty years of age, looking into the face of a prince 
of the Church, clothed in “dye of empire and martyrdom,” 
who seemed to be in the vigor of life, yet when he was a boy 
of twelve there was not a Catholic church in Brooklyn, and 
his father used to take the family across the East River in a 
rowboat to attend Mass at St. Peter’s on Barclay Street. St. 
James’ Church on Jay Street was not built till 1823 and they 
could not get a pastor till 1825. 

At length in 1825 there was in the city and diocese of 
Brooklyn one Catholic church and one pastor. Five years 
later, in 1830, a few families came out here, not in a body, 
but at various short intervals of time to look for an acre 
and a home which they could call their own. They were 
exiles from the land, where their fathers had lived under the 
same infamous law of persecution which had been recently 
repealed here. They wandered through the woods till they 
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came to a few spots a mile or so to the south from here, not 
far from the edge of the barren tract called on the Island, 
the scrub and pine section. Why there? Every desirable 
acre of more fertile land, every acre with a water front, had 
been bartered from the. Indians. by, those who had provided 
well for themselves while they were in power under William 
of Orange or George III. 


Our -FoREFATHERS ‘Were Nor SATISFIED 


Among those who came.at-various times were the Fishers, 
Burns;' McGinleys, Cunninghams; Cummiskeys, Kelleys, 
Donahues, Hagartys, and later, the Foleys,: Cullens, : and 
Sullivans, who lived nearer to St. James. But they had not 
been here long till they felt the privation of something, which 
was more to them than the food for the body, and this was 
the means instituted by Christ to keep up the supernatural 
life of the soul. They missed the Mass and the Sacraments 
and ‘their Soggarth Aroon, to strengthen and console them in 
their exile as he had strengthened and consoled them at the 
Massrock or secret caves or on the heather heaths of Ireland 
in the days when they were hunted down like wild beasts. 
But, how could they call for a priest or invite him when they 
had nothing, not even a little town-hall, nothing, but their 
poor little homes, where they might receive him for any 
sacred function. So, they resolved to build a little chapel. 

It may be as small as a little corner of the catacombs, 
where the great mysteries were once performed, but, now, 
since the Revolution it will be above ground. So, even in 
their poverty, they erected the first little Catholic church 
between Jamaica and Sag Harbor. - It was nothing but the 
four walls of a little cabin about thirty feet wide by forty 
feet long, and it looked as if it might have been a little one 
story dwelling which had been converted into a chapel, till 
an addition of thirty feet was made to it eight years later. It 
had no pews; nothing but a few hemlock boards, planed on 
one side, which served as seats without backs. 

Now they have a little church; but where will they find 
a priest to minister to their spiritual needs, to say Mass for 
them and to give them the Sacraments? If St. James in 
Brooklyn had to wait for two years for a pastor, how long 
will they be obliged to wait? There is nota priest from 
Brooklyn to Sag Harbor; even Williamsburgh and Flush- 
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ing, according to the Catholic Almanac for 1839, are vacant 
and have no resident priest. In 1839 and 1840 Father John 
Walsh, pastor of St. James, Brooklyn, made some visits 
on the Island, and Smithtown may have had a visit from him 
once a year. In 1841; Father James O’Donnell, O.S.A., who 
built St. Mary’s in Williamsburgh, made excursions to the 
Island, and probably was able to attend Smithtown two or 
three times a year. In 1842 Father Michael Curran was 
stationed at Flushing and attended the rest of the Island 
from Flushing to Greenport, and Sag Harbor. In 1851, 
Father McGinnis was stationed at Jamaica and he attended 
Babylon, Cold Spring Harbor, Glen Cove, Smithtown, 
Greenport and Sag Harbor. In 1855 Father McCarthy was 
stationed at Hicksville and attended the rest of the Island 
from Hicksville to Greenport and Sag Harbor. When I was 
a boy, for nine years, from 1861 to 1870, our pastor, Father 
Jeremiah Crowley, was stationed at Cold Spring Harbor and 
attended Babylon, Islip, Patchogue, Smithtown and Port 
Jefferson. In 1870 our parish was divided, our pastor, Father 
Cassella, resided: at Riverhead and attended the rest of the 
Island once a month, from Cold Spring to Sag Harbor. 

There was no railroad on the north side of the Island from 
Hicksville to Port Jefferson till 1873, and no railroad through 
the center of the Island from Suffolk to Riverhead till 1844. 
How then were these places attended? They were attended, 
as I saw them attended, when Father Crowley used to say 
Mass at Cold Spring Harbor, then drive those eighteen miles 
to Smithtown, sometimes in a blinding snowstorm, and come 
into a cold, half-heated church to say Mass for which we 
had been waiting for a month. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE CHURCH 


When I was a boy here, there was not a priest from Cold 
Spring Harbor to Sag Harbor now there is a priest in nearly 
every village on the Island. Now, you have His Excellency, 
your beloved Bishop with you while you are assisting at a 
Solemn High Mass. I never saw a Catholic Bishop till I 
was fifteen, when I received the Sacrament of Confirmation. 
And in this diocese, where a century ago they could not ob- 
tain a resident priest for the first church, there are now 872 
priests, 310 churches, and 1,070,000 Catholics. And during 
all this time, since the little church was occasionally at- 
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tended from Brooklyn, as the Catholic Almanac for 1850 
records it, or with our pastor living at Jamaica, or Cold 
Spring Harbor, or Riverhead, and we had Mass “occa- 
sionally,” or at most once a month, when the weather was 
good; with no Catholic school; no Sunday school; never 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament; no sodality; no Holy 
Name Society; how was the faith saved, especially in the 
hearts of the younger generation in those parts of the Island 
more distant from the little church? 

Alas! It was not always saved. There are some with 
good Irish names, whose mortal remains are now lying in 
Methodist, or Baptist, or Presbyterian graveyards. But, 
thank God, most of the children of those who attended the 
old church have been true to the old faith which was handed 
down to them by those who suffered for it and were ready 
to lay down their lives for it. They had no Catholic school, 
and for years not even a Sunday school or any Catholic so- 
ciety to help them in fostering and strengthening their faith; 
but there was another school, of greater power and influence 
in moulding the young minds and hearts than any that hu- 
man law can institute, and this is the school of a mother’s 
devoted -and self-sacrificing heart which the child attends 
when standing by her knee or sitting by her side. Some of 
those young lads (I knew at least three) returned home in 
the evening from the public school, in which they were the 
only Catholics, and she saw the cross drawn upon their backs 
in chalk out of derision and contempt for their Catholic 
faith, she threw her arms about them as if in joy, and made 
them feel that it was an honor and a glory to belong to that 
glorious army that was signed with the sign of the cross, 
not only in white but in red from Polycarp to St. Thomas 
More. And that they might be able to give a reason for the 
faith which they professed, she kept them evening after 
evening standing at her knee while she drilled them in 
Butler’s Catechism, till at the age of twelve or fourteen 
they knew every page of that catechism, questions and an- 
swers, from beginning to end. 


A FATHER’s FAITH 


One more word, it is a word of thanksgiving, and I shall 
close. First, a word of thanksgiving to the devoted pastors 
who came to Smithtown from Brooklyn, Flushing, Jamaica, 
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Hicksville, Cold Spring Harbor, Riverhead and St. James 
that we might have the supernatural “life of grace and have 
it more abundantly.” Could they have seen, in vision, this 
centennial celebration in this beautiful church it would have 
consoled their hearts and given them new strength and 
courage on theit long journeys in“heat and’ cold, in rain and 
snow, winter and summer. They live in the grateful memo- 
ries of those who know what they endured..to. serve the old 
church. . And I-cannot forget those whose: ‘mortal remains 
are mouldering in the little graveyard: in. which. the old 
church stood. 

There is one who remembers, and he speaks for all who 
are here today. In 1872 or ’73 there was a mission given by 
the Redemptorist Fathers, and one morning during the mis- 
sion, one of the. missionaries, when he returned to the 
sacristy after his Mass, turned to the lad who had just 
served his Mass and: said to him: “What are you doing?” 
The lad answered: “I am cutting corn.” . “Perhaps,” said the 
priest, “God wishes you to do something else.” When the 
lad returned home he told his father. From the heart of.a 
devoted father came the words which are still an inspiration 
even after the long years: “My boy, as long as God gives 
strength to these two hands to hold a plow you.have all that 
I can give. Go in God’s name.” .The following year, when, 
in midwinter, in a cold little room in the attic; up to mid- 
night, he was poring over his Latin and Greek, trying to do 
three years of high school work in one, the heartache of the 
boy was not from the cold, or the long hours of study at 
night, or the absence from home, but the thought that there 
was one whom he loved, who, after a long day of toil on the 
farm, was sitting down to a poorer dinner than he otherwise 
might have that he might be able to send the boy the price 
of his board and tuition; and that someone else, just.as dear, 
if not dearer, deprived herself of a new dress at Easter that 
she might send the price of a-new suit of clothes. 

This is the lesson of the old church of Smithtown, and of 


the school,of a mother’s heart which has been’ an inspiration 
for years. 








